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Katy and the Beast 


The Beast lifted the middle leg on 
the right-hand side, wiggled it menacingly 
high in the air, and brought it down ex- 
actly one-sixteenth inch in front of where 
it had been before. Katy, only three inches 
from the Beast slept on. 

All this happened in my kitchen! 

After reading the story that appears in 
this JUNIOR GUIDE, “The Horrid Giant of 
the Bush,” I asked a friend to find me a 
praying mantis. She brought me one and 
I put it in a cage in my kitchen. 

Every night I would go out to hunt 
moths or other soft insects to give to it. 
One evening I found a Katydid sleeping on 
the porch. Into the Beast’s cage she went. 

Instantly the Beast came alert. Katy 
didn’t realize it. She was still sleepy, and 
finding a place to sleep again was her chief 
desire. She found it near the back bottom 
corner and dozed off. 

I watched intently. Then it was I saw the 
Beast lift the middle leg on the right-hand 
side and wiggle it high in the air and bring 
it down exactly one-sixteenth inch in front 
of where it had been. 

At once I ran into the next room to get 
my camera. I must get a picture of this! 

But why all the excitement? Katy wasn’t 
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perturbed. She was sleeping peacefully. I 
knew she was three inches from death! If 
she had asked me I would have warned her, 
but she didn’t ask. It reminded me that 
many juniors could find out the danger in 
some of the things they enjoy—if they 
would ask their parents and teachers. 

I quickly took a picture and hurried 
off to get my light meter. When I got back 
the Beast had moved forward a quarter 
inch. Katy was still sleeping. 

What’s wrong with sleeping? Nothing. 
But sleeping on the Beast’s hunting 
ground? That’s different! What’s wrong 
with seeing a good movie in the theater? 
Nothing wrong with the movie, perhaps— 
it might be a good picture. But watching 
it on the devil’s hunting ground? Never! 

I took another picture—it’s the left one 
—and the Beast moved forward again. 
Suddenly Katy realized her danger. She 
began jumping up and down excitedly. 
She could have escaped, but she was sure 
there was no hope. If she had asked me I 
could have put two fingers into that cage 
that would have scared that mantis silly. 
I was reminded that when Satan is after 
us, if we would ask Jesus He would 
frighten the devil away. But there was no 
cry for help, no prayer. And in one light- 
ninglike thrust, Katy was caught. Twenty 
minutes later all there was left of her was 
a leg or two, a wing, and two feelers. 

Poor Katy. If only she had asked whether 
what she was doing would lead to trouble. 
If only she had not done right in the wrong 
place. If only she had cried for help. But 
she didn’t. Poor Katy. 

Your friend, 


Ee Wesel 























What happened to 





THE BOY WHO WOULDN'T 
SAY GRACE 


By DAPHNE COX 


i" WAS suppertime. Mrs. Devonshire said 
to her son, “Tom, will you say grace 
tonight?” 

Tom looked at his plate, cleared his 
throat, blushed to the roots of his carroty- 
red hair, and said, “No, if you don’t mind, I 
won't.” 

Startled, his mother stared at him. Never 
before had he refused such a request, and 
for the moment she didn’t know what to 
say. Finally, she spoke. 





Mother said, “Tom, will you say grace tonight?” Tom said, “No, if you don’t mind, | won’t.” 


“Why Tom, it’s not like you to say things 
like that. Whatever has come over you this 
evening?” 

“Well,” came the somewhat hesitant re- 
ply, “I guess I just don’t believe in Jesus any 
more. 

“You don’t believe in Jesus? Oh, Tom 
lad, what are you saying?” his astounded 
mother asked. 

“It's—I guess—oh, I don’t know. 
He trailed off lamely. To page 17 
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THE OLD 


Mike blushed when he found out who she was! 


WOMAN 


By TOM TUCKER 


= was old and fat. And far from pretty. 
She had on a faded dress, torn at one 
side. She carried a bucket and a mop. Her 
hair was coming out of the bun into which 
it had been drawn earlier. Strands of hair 
fell across her forehead. Her eyes—blue and 
small—squinted through the wrinkled skin 
that covered her face and made her appear 
even older than she was. 

The boys giggled when they saw her. 
Mike glanced at Don. “Hey, Don, there’s 
your girl friend!” he said. Mike didn’t real- 
ize how loudly he had spoken. The old 
woman heard him and glanced quickly in 
his direction. 

Don’s face flushed. He said nothing. 

The boys continued on their way. The 
old woman looked after them, a strange, 
silent smile on her face. 

The boys reached school just about the 
time Jack did. “Hi, Jack!” Mike called. 

Jack grinned. He was a new student. 

The boys joined him and they got to 
talking. Jack had an idea. “Hey, why don’t 
you fellows come over to my house after 
school this afternoon? I can show you the 
swell stuff my dad had.” 

“What stuff?” Mike asked. 

“The things he had when he was in the 
service,” Jack said. “He sent a lot of them 
home. He was stationed overseas, and you 
ought to see what he sent us!” 

“Won't he mind?” Don asked. “I mean, 
won't your dad mind if you show us his 
things?” 

Jack’s gaze dropped. “Well, you see,” he 


said, “my dad was killed while he was over- 
seas, during the war.” 

“Oh,” Don said. 

“Too bad,” Mike said. 

Jack forced a faint smile. “You'll come 
over, then? Maybe we can get better ac- 
quainted and all.” 

“Sure. If it’s O.K. with your mom,” Mike 
said. 

“My mom works at night. She'll probably 
be asleep this afternoon. We'll have to be 
quiet, but she always says to invite anyone 
over I want. So it'll be O.K. with her.” Jack 
glanced around. Then he said, “Hey, we 
better get going. It’s almost time for the 
first class.” 

They went into the classroom. The day 
was long and tiresome and boring. It was 
one of those hot days that sometimes come 
in late fall, and it reminded the boys of the 
summer vacation that had passed so quickly. 
They looked out of the window, looked at 
the blue sky, the high-blown white clouds, 
the leaves on the trees, and at the birds 
that fluttered about, foolish and carefree, 
unaware they were enjoying a freedom the 
boys in the classroom envied. 

And then the classroom was being emp- 
tied, the school day was over, and the odor 
of floor wax and chalk was left behind as 
the boys headed toward Jack’s home. They 
had called their parents at noon, right after 
lunch, and had secured permission. It was 
not a long walk to Jack’s house. He lived 
in a poorer section of town, but it was a 
neat little house with a tidy yard. 
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They walked up the graveled driveway 
and into the room over the garage, which 
Jack was fixing up as a place for his model 
trains. There were all kinds of things from 
his father—medals, samples of foreign cur- 
rency, photographs. 

Then the boys’ attention turned toward 
the model trains. There was a track all 
around the room. There were a tunnel, a 
bridge, a station with buildings, and model 
cars. The train, speeding along the track, 
had something Mike had never seen before 
—homemade cars. “Hey, where did you get 


“Made them,” Jack said. 

The boys admired his handiwork. “You 
ought to join our club, Jack,” Don said. Jack 
glanced up. 

“Yes,” Mike agreed, and then turned to 
Don. “Let's nominate Jack for membership 
at the next club meeting.” 

“Say, would you really do that?” Jack 
asked eagerly. “Boy, it would be swell to be 
in the club and everything.” 

“We'd like to,” Mike agreed. 

It was getting late. Don and Mike 
glanced at each other. “I guess we'd better 
get along home for dinner.” They thanked 
Jack for letting them see the things, and 
then left the room over the garage. 

“Hey, hold it, fellows,” Jack said. “Before 
you go, have some punch. It’s too hot to pass 
this up!” He grinned. 


és @' anyway?” Mike asked, surprised. 


As the woman came close Mike said, “Don, there’s your girl friend.” Then he wished he hadn't. 





The boys, delighted, agreed. They headed 
quietly into the house. Jack got a large 
pitcher from the refrigerator and poured 
them all full glasses of fruit punch. While 
they were drinking it, the door to the kitchen 
opened. A woman entered. Jack turned and 
smiled. “Mom, I'd like you to meet some of 
the fellows from school. This is es 

Mike didn’t hear the rest of what Jack 
said. The woman, Jack’s mother, stood be- 
fore them, the old-appearing woman the boys 
had laughed at that morning. Now Mike 
understood. Her husband having died, this 
lady had to work to pay the expenses. She 
had to take any job she could find. She 
washed offices at night. She had been carry- 
ing her bucket and mop from one of the 
front offices to another when the boys had 
seen her on the street. 

Mike felt his face flush a deep red as he 
shook hands. He knew that she recognized 
him as the boy who had made fun of her. 
But she didn’t say anything. She only 
smiled. “I’m glad to meet you, boys. Drop 
in again, won't you?” 

“Funny,” Don said, as they walked down 
the street. “She looks familiar. Yet I couldn’t 
know her. They moved in only a few days 
ago, and | ” He paused. “Yet she looks 
so familiar. Funny.” 

“It won't be half as funny when you re- 
member when we saw her last,” Mike said 
softly. To page 17 
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Chapter 


Tz next morning Elder Tripp and Elder 
Anderson set out to find a house to live 
in. At noon both returned to their wagons 
completely discouraged. Fearing for their 
lives, hundreds of settlers had fled to Bula- 
wayo for protection. There was not a house 
to be had. 

“Well,” said Elder Tripp, “we shall just 
have to live in our wagons. At least we 
won't be paying rent, and will have that 
much more for food.” At the time they did 
not realize how much their food was going 
to cost. They thought, like everyone else, 
that it would only be a fortnight or a 
month before the Matabele would be de- 
feated and the road to the south once more 
opened so supplies could come through. 
But the siege was going to last for five long 
months! 

So the wagons were driven down by the 
corner of the hospital grounds. The boxes 
were taken out and placed on stones to keep 
out the white ants. A curtain was hung up 
in the big wagon, dividing it into two 
rooms. The Sparrows slept in the front 
room, the Tripps in the back, and the Ander- 
sons had their beds underneath. 

Two weeks after setting up housekeeping 
in the wagons the missionaries were awak- 
ened one night by the sound of pattering 
rain. The Andersons’ bed was so placed 
that water from the cover of the wagon 
poured into it. Mrs. Anderson called out to 
her husband, “Harry, it’s raining!” 

“Yes,” he replied. “It is.” 

“Well, let's get up.” 
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3: Besieged 


“Up where?” Mr. Anderson replied. There 
was no place to go, so for the rest of 
the night they lay in a “wet-sheet pack.” 
Fortunately the sun came out bright and 
warm next morning and the bedding was 
soon dry again. 

There were no regular soldiers in Bula- 
wayo, but most of the settlers knew how to 
handle a gun. Night after night the mis- 
sionaries could look out into the darkness 
and see the watchfires of the Matabele 
armies all around the town. Fearing that at 
some time the natives would make a sudden 
rush into Bulawayo and try to overwhelm it 
by force of numbers, the defenders placed 
boxes of dynamite all around the outskirts 
of the town. These were connected by wires, 
so that in case of urgent need, the commander 
in the center of the town could touch a 
switch and blow up the suburbs. It would 
probably stop any native rush for a time at 
least. 

Of course, sentinels were posted at all 
important points of the city—around the 
hospital, the city hall, and the laagers. A 
laager was made by putting wagons end to 
end in the form of a square with peopl 


e 
living and sleeping inside. One night th® 


major in charge of the defenses of the 
town decided to find out how well the 
sentinels were doing their duty. With four 
men he started the rounds in the early 
hours of the morning. In the first laager 
he found everyone asleep. He then went to 
the hospital, passing between two sleeping 
sentinels, climbed the barbed wire fence 











into the inner patrol where he took rifles 
from the sleeping guards without arousing 
them. They next went to the market square 
and again found all the sentinels asleep. 
Here they removed vital parts from some of 
the guns and returned to headquarters. How 
soldiers could sleep like that when they 
knew their own lives as well as those of 


scores of women and children were thereby 
endangered was a mystery. Yet, strange as it 


eal 


may seem, that very carelessness helped to 

protect them. After the rebellion was over, 

: Mr. Anderson talked with some of the 
@ Qxabete warriors who took part in the 
siege. On three different occasions, they 

told him, their spies had silently crept into 

the town, passed through its principal streets 
without being seen, witnessed the guards 
sleeping apparently unafraid, and returned 

safely to camp. They warned their leaders 


re not to dream of attacking the town, as the 
of white people were depending on witch- 
hae craft to defend them, and who were they to 
d overcome tagati? 

1S As the weeks passed, the 


problem of food became more 
and more acute. Missionary 
wages at that time were not 


0 
THOMAS DUNBEBIN, ARTIST 
The major took the rifle from the 
sleeping guard without waking him. 


high, being only forty-eight dollars a month. 
So a visit to the market filled Harry Anderson 
with dismay. Bread was sixty cents for a one- 
pound loaf, sugar was seventy-five cents a 
pound, and eggs five dollars a dozen! More 
and more the missionaries had to live on 
cornmeal, which was still quite plentiful. 
But it was not a satisfactory diet. One after- 
noon Dr. Carmichael and Mr. Geopp dis- 
covered a number of castor-oil beans grow- 
ing in an abandoned garden. Quickly they 
gathered a quantity, cooked them in a native 
pot, and proceeded to eat them all. The poor 
men nearly died that night, and decided that 
in future it would be better to go hungry 
than to eat any more castor-oil beans. 

On the outskirts of the town there were a 
number of trees bearing a fruit somewhat 
like an apple. One afternoon Elder Tripp 
suggested to Brother Anderson that they go 
out by the brickyards and try to get some. 
Half an hour after they had gone, George 
Tripp came back from the central market 
with alarming news. The Matabele were 
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massing near the brickyards, and the mili- 
tary had rushed out the little seven-pounder 
cannon and started shelling the area. Poor 
Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Tripp! They were 
sure that if their husbands weren’t killed by 
the Matabele they would be blown to pieces 
by the shells. However, the two men had not 
found any fruit near the brickyards and had 
gone on another mile where they found 
them in abundance. They soon had their 
little buckets filled, and not wanting to 
leave any behind, they took off their long 
underwear, tied knots in the legs, and 
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JEST RIGHT 


By IDA M. PARDUE 


If you're unwilling to be classed 
With aborigines 

Learn to laugh with everyone— 
But never AT them, please. 





~— 
—— 





proceeded to fill them up also. They were a 
strange looking pair when they returned 
safely to the wagons. But there was no more 
daylight foraging for fruit after that. 
Toward the end of June, Elder Tripp in- 
formed the other missionaries that their 
money was practically gone. All communi- 
cation with South Africa had been cut off 
for many weeks, so they could expect no 
help from there. One night, Elder Tripp 
slipped away in the darkness and headed 
for Solusi. There he found the natives quiet 
and peaceful, taking no part in the rebel- 
lion. From them he secured a good quantity 
of peanuts, kaffir corn, chickens, eggs, beans, 
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and other foodstuffs he thought they might 
eat or sell on the Bulawayo market; then 
with three loyal natives as carriers, he crept 
through the lines to Bulawayo. 

A fortnight later it was Brother Ander- 
son’s turn to make the trip. He also managed 
to elude the Matabele war parties and safely 
reached the mission farm. Not finding any 
provisions there, he walked four more miles 
to chief Solusi’s village where he bought all 
he could find. He was planning to sleep 
there that night, but suddenly a voice 
seemed to speak to him saying, “Get out of 
here quickly. You are in danger!” Immedi- 
ately he gathered up his things, and hurried 
back to the mission as fast as he could go. 
Not trusting the mission home, he took his 
blankets and slept in the thick bush half a 
mile away. 

The next morning some friendly natives 
asked him what path he had taken from 
Solusi’s kraal. He told them, and they wanted 
to know where he had been near sundown, 
and he said near the river. In astonishment 
they asked if he had not seen the rebels. 
Then they told him that within a few min- 
utes after he had heard the warning, three 
hundred of the rebels had come down an- 
other footpath into the one along which he 
had been traveling going to Solusi’s kraal. 

In spite of great danger, the trips were 
made about once a fortnight until the siege 
was lifted. In August Mr. Anderson man- 
aged to buy from the friendly natives about 
150 bags of corn, which they smuggled into 
Bulawayo. From the sale of this corn they 
had sufficient money to live on until their 
salaries came from the South. 


One day when Mr. Anderson arrived at 
the mission on a regular trip, he found six 
donkeys that his people had seized from 
the rebels. He decided that it would cer- 
tainly be nicer to ride the 32 miles back to 
Bulawayo than to walk all that distance 
every time. So with a native boy escorting 
him, he rode out on his donkey one eve- 
ning. He was only four or five miles from 
town when suddenly the donkey stuck ou 
his nose and let out a tremendous bray. Mr. 
Anderson was badly frightened, but decided 
he must still be some distance from the 
rebel lines. Half an hour later, however, 
when he was actually in sight of one of the 
rebel camp fires, the donkey emitted another 
terrific bray. Determined to take no further 
chances, he handed the bridle to the native 

To page 19 
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After years of refusing, Mable found that 





“Obedience Is Better—" 


By MARY BRADSHAW 


“MRS. JACKSON, may _ swered. “I’ve been worried about where they 
Mable and her sisters go would go to church ever since we moved 
to Sunday school with _ here.” 

me this Sunday? We The Jackson family had just moved to 
have such an interesting Springfield. Since they were new in the 
time singing and study- town, Mrs. Jackson didn’t know where the 
ing our Bible lessons.” churches were. She was not interested in 

“Why, Hallie, I’m so religion for herself, but felt that the chil- 
glad you came over and dren should attend Sunday school. She 
invited them to go with didn’t care which church they went to, just 
you,” Mrs. Jackson an- so they went. 

How happy the children were—especially 
Mable! She could hardly wait for Sunday 
to come, but at last the day arrived. The 
children dressed in their best and started 
to church. They were chattering happily— 
all except Mable. She was too busy imagin- 
ing how the church would look. The town 
was a large one, so maybe the church would 
be large with big stained glass windows, a 
pipe organ, and many worshipers. She gave a 
little skip of happy anticipation, but as she 
caught sight of the building they were ap- 
proaching, disappointment wrote itself all 
over her face. 

It was a small, unpainted frame building. 
On entering, she found sawdust floors, a 
little reed organ, and just a few people. 
However, after her first unpleasant reac- 
tion, she found to her amazement that the 
To page 16 





Mary Bradshaw enjoys sewing and would like to be 
a doctor or dental hygienist. She was a senior at Walla 
Walla College Academy when she wrote this story under 
the direction of Myrtle E. Rowse. She has three brothers 
and three sisters and is earning more than half of her 
school expenses. 
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Mable prayed, “Jesus, please help me to know wheth- 
er | must keep Sabbath, or if Sunday is all right.” 
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Elder Lowell Edwards shows S. R. LaRosa the famous stick Mrs. Goodloe Bell gave Uncle John. 


| forse Battle Creek Sanitarium was a busy 
place back in 1903. No one dreamed it 
would grow so large from the simple little 
two-story building it began in. Now it was 
one of the show places of Battle Creek. 
Cabs, and carryalls, and horse-drawn am- 
bulances were always coming and going, 
bringing patients to the gigantic place. 

Nurses in long, stiffly-starched dresses 
flitted, like white butterflies, everywhere, 
pushing patients in wheel chairs, or walking 
with them on the beautiful lawns. 

Because this sanitarium was different, it 
had grown to be the largest institution of 
its kind in the world. Its cures by diet and 
water and exercise were astonishing. People 
came to Battle Creek from all over the 
world. 

Gertrude was taking the nurse’s course 
there. Mr. and Mrs. John Edwards, her par- 
ents, moved to Battle Creek to be near her. 
John got a job as handy man around the 
sanitarium. He sang first tenor in the Battle 
Creek Tabernacle Quartet. 

John drove the carryall down to Battle 
Creek for supplies, and over to the food 
company for barrels of freshly baked 
graham crackers, fig and nut bromos, and 
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cases of the delicious nut meats, protose, 
and other health foods. Patients who were 
used to coffee and meat learned to relish 
delicate slices of protose and graham bread 
with their cereal coffee. They found their 
health returning by mighty leaps and 
bounds. No wonder Battle Creek was fa- 
mous. 

A patient came to the sanitarium from a 
very wealthy home. Her name was May. 
She had to have a special nurse, for she was 
given to sudden violent attacks of lunacy 
and would do considerable harm if she was 
not watched. Her room was on the third 
floor. 

One day there was a frightened call for 
help. May had locked her bedroom door, 
and was attacking her nurse. The distressed 
cries for help alarmed everyone. 


Uncle John (as Mr. Edwards was called) @ ) 


got an extension ladder as quickly as he 
could and climbed up to the window where 
the uproar was taking place. 

Just as he started to climb into the win- 
dow, poor May saw him. She had her nurse 
down on the floor and was trying to beat her 
with a shoe. 

Then May saw Uncle John in the win- 
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He got the stick for throwing wood over the fence at night! 





UNCLE JOHN 
and the Walking Stick 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


dow. With an insane gleam she left the 
nurse and ran for the new intruder. Before 
he could stop her, she had seized his arm 
and sunk her teeth into the flesh. The 
nurse and John together got her loose, and 
patting his wounded arm, John said, “May, 
I’m not going to like you any more.” 

Because everyone loved Uncle John and 
his merry happy ways, May burst into a 
torrent of sobbing and threw herself on the 
bed. Her bad spell was over, and with 
streaming eyes she begged Uncle John to 
keep on liking her. 

Her attack that day had been so terrible 
that she had taken a gorgeous robe and 
torn it to ribbons, then stuffed it into a 
waste basket. 

John took the rags home, and Aunt 
Alice made a lovely pieced quilt from them. 
Every time I see it I think of the stories 
Uncle John told me of old Battle Creek. 

One day a wonderful thing happened to 
Uncle John. He was out in the back near 
the kitchens. There was a pile of broken-up 
lumber lying by itself, left from tearing 
down a small building. Someone decided to 
burn it to get it out of the way. Uncle John 
hurried and got the garden hose and put 
the fire out. 

Just then the man who had kindled the 
fire came angrily into view. 

“Who put that fire out?” he bawled. 

“I did,” Uncle John answered quietly. 

“And why?” demanded the man. “I want 
to clean up this end of the grounds!” 

“Do you realize,” Uncle John said kindly, 


“that there are widows in this town who do 
not have much money? Firewood is a big 
item with them. This pile of wood would 
keep some little cottage warm for many 
days.” 

“If you'll take care of it 
dener parried. 

“I will,” John said eagerly. “I'll get it out 
of here in a day or two.” 

That evening, Uncle John brought his ax 
and his two-wheel cart to the big heap of 
lumber, and worked till dark. In a day or so, 
the place was cleared, much to the gardener’s 
satisfaction. 

Uncle John hauled the wood to old Sister 
Bell's house, and tossed it over her high 
picket fence. There was a great heap of it, 
enough to last the widow Bell for several 
weeks. Her husband, Goodloe H. Bell, had 
been the first Seventh-day Adventist school 
teacher. He taught the first church school in 
a little building in Battle Creek. 

Good widow Bell must have been as- 
tonished when she saw that great heap of 
stove-length wood staring her in the face 
the next morning. She was very grateful too, 
for her husband had been killed four years 
before, when his horses ran away, and she 
had no one to help her with the “man’s 
chores” around the house. 

She began to inquire diligently as to 
who did this kind deed, but Uncle John and 
Aunt Alice did not do good things to be 
seen of men. 

When she learned who had brought her 

To page 19 
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” The gar- 








~ got a praying mantis for you to see,” 
said Uncle Frank when he came to pick 
up Anne and me one day. He pointed to a 
box in the back of the car. Of course, we 
wanted to see it at once, and so out came 
the box into the daylight. 

Anne and I peered through the wire 
screen and tried to make out what was in- 
side. For a while I could see nothing. There 
seemed to be just a small branch of a tree 
standing in the box. Aha, I said to myself, 
maybe this insect is like the stick insect, 
and looks like the branch. So I looked a 
little harder, especially at the end of the 
twigs. And still I couldn’t see anything. But 
all at once I did, and I got a tremendous 
shock. Nearly half the “branch” was the 
insect! It was even bigger than the stick 
insect we had seen. And then when I chat- 
tered out my discovery, Uncle Frank smiled 
slowly and said, “Yes, you’ve found one. 
Now find the other one!” 

The other one! Oh no! Well, I had an- 
other look, and there were two of them in 
there. Practically the whole “branch” was 
composed of the insects! They were more 
than six inches long and as fat as your 
thumb, and greenish brown in color. Hon- 
estly, they looked exactly like the branch. 

Uncle Frank took one out and let it walk 
all over his arm. It was as clumsy as could be 
and looked like a branch that had come 
alive and was walking. It was like the stick 
insect in many ways, but one of the dif- 
ferences was its big bulging eyes, and it 
had a large head. But when I saw it, I'll tell 
you what it reminded me of—one of those 
prehistoric monsters such as a dinosaur. 


A mantis “praying” .. . 


LAWRENCE MAXWELL, PHOTOS 
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eggs laid on a twig . . 











“Do you see why it is called the praying 
mantis?” asked Uncle Frank. 

“Why, it’s praying!” exclaimed Anne. “It’s 
putting its hands together just as if it were 
praying!” 

It did look like it! Its forefeet were small 
and curved, and the insect had a way of 
holding them all the time that made it 
look just as we do when we hold our hands 
together to pray. 

“But this insect is not a very good Chris- 
tian, I’m afraid,” said Uncle Frank gravely. 
“In spite of all its prayers, we could really 
call it the ‘horrid giant of the bush.’ It is not 
a bit gentle or loving, as religious people 
should be. The praying mantis is a violent 
fellow. Worst of all, he’s a cannibal—he eats 
his own kind!” 

At that moment the mantis on Uncle 
Frank’s arm gave us a fright. He lifted up 
two wing covers on his back, and brought 
out a pair of enormous wings, then stood 
up as high as he could on his hind legs and 
started to flutter around with a scary, hiss- 
ing noise. It kept this up for half a minute, 
I guess, then stopped, and started crawling 
around again. 

“That’s what it does whenever it’s at- 
tacked,” said Uncle Frank. “Usually it is 
enough to scare its attacker away.” 

“No wonder!” I said. “It’s like a jack-in- 
the-box coming up!” To page 14 


. waiting for another insect to come near. 















“Leading the Singing” 





Down the Bushland Track With Jerry 


HORRID GIANT of the BUSH 


By KEITH MOXON 
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“But I always thought that praying man- 
tises were good insects,” complained Anne. 
“The girls at school told me once that if I 
ever got lost in the bush, all I had to do was 
to find a praying mantis and ask him the 
way, and he would point the way home with 
one of his forelegs.” 

Uncle Frank frowned. “No, Anne. That’s 
not true. The mantis isn’t a kindly fellow. 

















WHAT CHEER CAN DO 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


If a day is long and lonely, 
And you are sad and blue, 
Just think what a cheery greeting 
And a friendly smile can do 
For you. 


Then turn the thing hind foremost— 
It's the friend that now is blue, 
So it's time you should remember 
What a cheery smile can do, 

From you. 
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Those forelegs, for instance, that are held 
up in the attitude of prayer—do you know 
what they are?” 

Anne shook her head. 

“Here, take the magnifying glass and 
have a look.” 

Anne took the glass, and after being as- 
sured that the mantis wouldn’t hurt her, 
carefully focused it on the forelegs. 
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“They've got spikes on them!” she ex- 
claimed after a few moments. “Yes, there 
are spikes on both of them, pointing in- 
ward.” 

“Exactly,” said Uncle Frank. “Those fore- 
legs that it ‘prays’ with, are the hands that 
it grabs its victims with, and tell me, do 
you think the victims ever get away when 
those spikes come together?” 

We both shook our heads slowly. I 
couldn’t help thinking of something I had 
seen a while back—a rabbit caught in a 
steel trap! 

“Yes,” continued Uncle Frank, “he is con- 
tinually on the lookout for other insects 
to seize in those praying hands of his, and 
once he has them, they haven’t a hope of 
getting away. All day long he hunts insects, 
for he lives on them entirely.” 

“Doesn't he eat leaves as other insects 
do?” I asked. 

“No,” said Uncle Frank. “The praying 
mantis is not a vegetarian. He is constantly 
stalking living things to eat. And he will 
attack creatures bigger than himself. Let me 
tell you what I saw on one occasion. 

“I was walking through the bush one day 
when I heard some birds crying in distress. 
They were terribly upset about something, 
and I stopped to investigate. 1 found a nest 
in a shrub near the ground, and around the 
nest were fluttering two adult birds, most 
distracted at something that was going on 
in the nest. When I looked into the nest I 
was horror stricken. Here was a huge pray- 
ing mantis holding a tiny bird in its fore- 
legs, and eating at its head. The eggs had 
just hatched evidently, and these poor baby 
birds were making a good meal for the 
mantis. Sick at the sight, I chased the mantis 
away, but the little bird was already dead.” 

“Ugh!” said Anne and I together, and 
shuddered. 

“The adult birds were small, and if they 
had come too close, the mantis would quite 
likely have attacked them. The praying 
mantis can capture small birds, mice, liz- 
ards, frogs, and things like that.” 

Anne and I decided we didn’t like the 
mantis very much. “He’s a hypocrite,” said 
Anne tartly. “He prays, yet he acts so mean!” 

Well, the mantis was put back in its cage 
and we went on our trip. I didn’t see that 
cage until a week later, and when Uncle 
Frank produced it, I could see at once that 
something was wrong. One of the mantises 
was lying on the floor. To page 22 
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MAN WHO PLOWED THE SEA 


By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


ghia Simon was born the year the Amer- 
ican Revolution came to an end. Over 
in France the poor people were plotting 
how they could revolt and burn the houses 
of the rich. And in his own country, people 
were muttering about how they could rebel 
against Spain. There was revolution every- 
where. 

Simon’s last name was Bolivar. His birth- 
day was July 24, 1783. He was born in 
Venezuela, which at that time was controlled 
by Spain. He wasn’t very old before he de- 
cided that when he grew up he would lead 
his country in a war against Spain that 
would make Venezuela independent. 

His parents were rich, but his father died 
while he was still a little boy, and his mother 
died when he was fifteen. When he was 
sixteen, his uncle sent him across the Atlan- 
tic to a school in Spain. Just before he re- 
turned home, Bolivar married. But un- 
fortunately, the young wife died ten months 
after they landed in Venezuela. After that, 
Bolivar devoted his time to winning in- 
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dependence for Venezuela and other South 
American countries. 

He knew it would be wise to learn all he 
could about how to make a successful re- 
volution before he started one, so he went 
to America to talk to people there who had 
taken part in the American Revolution. He 
went also to England, then to France, where 
by this time the French Revolution was 
about over. 

Returning to Venezuela, he found many 
of the people impatient to do something, 
and it wasn’t hard to get them to declare 
Venezuela independent of Spain, which 
they did on July 5, 1811. 

Spain, however, wasn’t ready to let Ven- 
ezuela become independent, and Bolivar 
fled the country. During the next nineteen 
years he fought in 200 battles and helped to 
bring independence to six countries. He 
won independence for Colombia by leading 
2,500 soldiers (mostly British and Irish) 
over the snow-covered Andes Mountains and 
taking the Spanish army by surprise. 

He was a wise statesman and very brave. 
Sometimes, though, he was ruthless. 

For a while he was popular everywhere he 
went in South America, and several countries 
elected him as their president. They called 
him Libertador—the Liberator. The coun- 
try of Bolivia was named after him. 

But then, as often happens to popular 
heroes, people became jealous. They found 
fault with him and criticized. Little groups 
here and there sprang up with their leaders 
and challenged Bolivar’s leadership. Govern- 
ments that he had set up, and which were 
running smoothly, began to go to pieces. 

Bolivar had to flee again—this time from 
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his own countrymen. It looked as if all his 
efforts were wasted. There was nothing to 
show for a lifetime of work. In a moment of 
discouragement he muttered, “I have plowed 
the sea.” 

He tried to escape to Jamaica, but when 
he reached a city where he would have to 
get on a boat he didn’t have enough money 
to buy a ticket and no one would give him 
any. Tuberculosis got the better of him and 
he died December 17, 1830. 

When he was dead, people were sorry 
they had been mean to him, and so they 
made statues and did other things to honor 
him. Several South American countries have 
issued stamps with his picture on them. 
The tall one shown here was issued in 
Bolivia in 1913. The smaller one was issued 
by the Unites States on July 24, 1958, and 
is one of a series of stamps honoring fam- 
ous liberators. 





“Obedience Is Better—” 
From page 9 


meeting was very interesting, and she and 
her sisters found their way there Sunday 
after Sunday. 

A few months later the church held re- 
vival meetings. Always at the close of each 
sermon an altar call was made. When the 
call came at the first meeting, Mable arose 
and walked slowly to the altar to confess 
her sins to God. As she knelt praying for 
forgiveness and a clean heart, her load of 
sin and guilt rolled away. She arose feeling 
like a new person and determined to live 
for Christ. 

At this time Mable was only eleven years 
old, but she was given the responsibility of 
teaching a Sunday school class. Too young 
and inexperienced, indeed, to be a teacher! 
She realized this and started taking cadet 
lessons, a six-year course in Bible study and 
the doctrines of the church. 

She led a busy life after that first revival 
meeting. On Sunday morning there was the 
regular Sunday school and church service. 
In the afternoon another church service 
was held at the south end of town, and in 
the evening there was the young peoples’ 
meeting, the street service, and a regular 
preaching service. Besides these, there were 
meetings of some kind every night of the 
week except Wednesday. Mable’s conscience 
would not allow her to be absent from any 
of these activities. 
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She had attended this church for six 
years, when one night as she was returning 
home from service, she was suddenly taken 
ill. The doctor was called. He came quickly, 
checked her over, and announced, “You 
have an overworked heart, which requires 
complete rest.” What a blow! No more 
church services for a while. How could she 
endure it? The only thing she was allowed 
to do was read. For reading material her 
father, who had been a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist before he married, brought her The 
Youth’s Instructor, Present Truth, and the 
Signs of the Times. 

Hurriedly she leafed through them. She 
was used to fiction, and now she thought, 
“Such dry, uninteresting material I’ve never 
seen before,” and threw the magazines 
aside. Although she loved to read, she was 
not going to read at all if this was all her 
father would bring her. So she just rested 
and slept until the day she was allowed to be 
up and around. Gradually her strength re- 
turned, and she went back to the old rou- 
tine. 

Six months later she found herself in 
bed with the same difficulty. That heart of 
hers was too weak to keep going at the 
pace she wanted to go. Again she found 
those dull papers placed on her bed. She 
gave them the same treatment as before. 

After her heart had rested, she was active 
again, but not for long. She was stricken a 
third time. One evening as she lay in bed 
wishing for something to read, her father 
came into the room. Handing her a beautiful 
blue-bound book, he said, “Mable, I have 
found a book I believe you will like to read. 
It’s called The Marked Bible.” 

Mable looked it over carefully and began 
reading. To her surprise, the story was in- 
teresting. There were some of the queerest 
theories in the book, and the more she read, 
the more she wondered. “Is Saturday the 
true Sabbath? Should I keep it? Am I not 
a Christian; don’t I love the Lord? If I do, 
why need I change?” 

When she returned to church, she did not 
find the same joy in the services. A better 
way had been brought to her attention, but 
she refused to walk in it. She was in such 
misery! Every time she went to church a 
still, small voice whispered to her, “What if 
the Lord should come tonight and find you 
still keeping Sunday? What then?” But 
another, louder voice would say, “You love 
the Lord, so why should it matter whether 
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you keep Sunday or which church you go 
to?” 

After a year of this conflict she made up 
her mind, during the worst Sunday she had 
experienced, that she was going to settle 
the question once and forever. 

Before she got into bed that night she 
knelt as usual. This time she prayed, “Dear 
Lord, please show me what I should do. If I 
am supposed to keep the true Sabbath, 
cause something to happen so I will know. 
If I may continue to keep Sunday, give me a 
definite assurance of that.” 

Little did Mable realize when she got 
into bed how soon her prayer would be 
answered. In just a few minutes there crept 
over her the queerest sensation. She could 
neither move nor speak. She was paralyzed! 
Her first thought was to pray, for she was 
truly afraid. And pray she did. She prayed 
for a willingness to yield to God’s leading. 

After her prayer she kept trying to say, 
“Yes, I will keep the Sabbath,” but the words 
would not come before “No! No! No!” 
seemed to be crying out in her tortured 
heart. It seemed as if Satan held her fast and 
would never let go. 

After many minutes—which seemed like 
hours to the frightened girl—the word 
“Yes” came out, clear and strong. Wonder- 
ful peace filled her whole being, and once 
again she could speak. “Yes, Lord,” she said, 
“I will keep the true Sabbath.” 

From that night on she has been faithful. 
And one Sabbath morning, sitting in the 
junior division, I heard her tell her experi- 
ence. I thought you would like to hear it 
too. 





The Old Woman 
From page 5 


Don looked up. “What do you mean?” 


“That old woman I made fun of this 
morning, that was Jack’s mother.” 

The boys said nothing more, but walked 
down the street in silence, forgetting the 
warmth of the afternoon. 

When Mike reached home he went di- 
rectly to his room. He stood for a long mo- 
ment looking out the window. “I wonder 
why she didn’t get angry with me when she 
recognized me,” he thought. 

He dropped his gaze. “Tomorrow I will 
go back to Jack’s house,” he decided. “And 


when I do, I shall apologize to Jack’s 
mother. It won’t be too hard, for she is a 
good, understanding woman.” 

He turned away from the window and 
started toward the kitchen where his mother 
was already fixing the meal. There was a 
tight feeling in his throat. 





The Boy Who Woudn’t Say Grace 
From page 3 


“Well, I do believe in Him.” Mrs. Devon- 
shire stated the fact firmly, having recovered 
her composure. “I shall say grace, even if 
you don’t.” 

She bowed her head and, closing her eyes, 
said a simple grace. 

Tom sat woodenly in his chair with his 
knife and fork clenched in his hands. He 
didn’t close his eyes as she prayed, and as 
her Amen came, he started eating with- 
out a word. 

Mrs. Devonshire had been hungry when 
she served the food, but now she found her- 
self choking over every mouthful. Tom’s 
strange behavior had come as a distinct 
shock, and she didn’t know quite how to 
cope with it. If only her husband were 
here! He was a minister. But he would not 
be home until after prayer meeting. 

Tom didn’t seem hungry either, and 
neither spoke a word as they pretended to 
eat. Finally the meal was over, the dishes 
were washed and put away. It was time to 
read the Bible and pray. 

Now poor Mrs. Devonshire was really 
worried. She glanced at the clock. Her hus- 
band would not be home for another two 
hours, and before that it would be Tom’s 
bedtime. She decided to call him in for 
prayers as usual, and pretend that nothing 
had happened. 

“Tom,” she called, “come along for 
prayers, dear.” 

“Aw, you'd better say them by yourself,” 
he said. “I told you, I don’t believe in Jesus 
any more.” 

Thoroughly perplexed, mother wondered 
what would be her best procedure. Finally 
she decided to insist that Tom come in and 
carry on as usual for evening worship. 

All through worship, Tom sat stolidly 
expressionless. He made no move to pray, 
and did not echo his mother’s Amen. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Linda Summers, age 14. R.R. 1, Box 24, Corydon, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, playing rec- 
ords. 

Darla Cobb, age 13. R.R. 1, Corydon, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. Swimming, biking, skating, playing records. 

Marcia Cobb, age 15. R.R. 1, Corydon, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. Skating, drawing, records. 

Susan Gifford, age 13. 2741 Randolph Street, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, U.S.A. Riding and training 
horses, piano, raising goldfish, stamps, oil painting, 
photos, reading, swimming, poems, scrapbooks, post 
cards, cooking, coins, State handkerchiefs. 

Enes Doin, age 14. R.R. 2, Box 342, Dalkeith, On- 
tario, Canada. Reading, biking, swimming, skating, 
photos. 

Martha E. Bailey, age 15. 76 Mill Road, E. Hart- 





ford, Connecticut, U.S.A. Skating, biking, horses, 
tennis. 

Sharon Flower, age 12. 8 Glenwood Drive, Glen 
Burnie, Maryland, U.S.A. Swimming, post cards, 
baby-sitting. 

Adeline E. Adante, age 10. Philippine Publishing 
House, Box 813, Manila, Philippines. Reading, sing- 
ing, drawing, writing, piano, skating. 

Mary Lucile Campbell, age 10. Box 111, Piedmont, 
Kansas, U.S.A. Reading, swimming, water skiing, 
cooking, sewing. 

Matthew Tan, age 15. 306-B Towner Road, Singa- 
pore 12, Singapore. Stamps, swimming, singing, post 
cards, skating, biking, photos. 

Benjamin Peter Chen, age 15. Southeast Asia 
Union College, 401 Upper Serangoon Road, Singa- 
pore 13, Singapore. Coins, swimming, photos. 

Stanley Pervis, age 10. Route 2, Box 753, Apopka, 
Florida, U.S.A. Rocks, calendars, swimming. 

Judith Mae Bruce, age 14. Route 3, Holly, Colo- 
rado, U.S.A. Riding horses, cooking, sewing, stamps. 

Ronald Rusk, age 12. 2217 Cameron Street, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. Biking, stamps. 

Flora Lim, age 15. 3B Winstedt Road, Singapore 
9, Singapore. Piano, reading, cooking, stamps, games, 
photography, singing. 

Belinda Tay, age 14. 3 Cotswold Close, Braddell 
Heights, Singapore 13, Singapore. Swimming bad- 
minton, reading, singing. 








Still puzzled, she sent him to bed, then 
went to kiss him good night. 

“Is there anything you want to tell me?” 
she asked hopefully before leaving his room, 
but he simply shook his head. 

When the Reverend Mr. Devonshire 
came home that night, his wife confided her 
worries to him. Equally puzzled, the min- 
ister searched his mind for some clue that 
would reveal the secret of Tom’s behavior. 
But neither could make head or tail of it, 
and they felt that the only sensible thing to 
do would be to sit back and wait until Tom 
was willing to talk. 

The following morning in worship, Tom’s 
father read the story of the storm on Gali- 
lee, and how Jesus walked on the water. 
Tom knew the story well, and didn’t even 
bother to listen. As he finished reading, 
Pastor Devonshire looked at his son and 
said, “Jesus did some wonderful things here 
on earth.” 

“Aw, Superman could do that,” was 
Tom’s astounding reply. 

Superman! Mother and father gazed at 
each other. So that was the trouble. Before 
they could reply, Tom was out of his seat 
and walking through the open doorway. 
They did not call him back. Both were too 
anxious to work on this lead, and they had 
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no wish to discuss it while he was present. 

“Where has he been learning about 
Superman?” asked the minister. 

“Oh, Jackie next door has been lending 
him Superman comics. I found a bundle of 
them in his room the other day,” mother 
said. 

“Really, he shouldn't read them. We buy 
him good books,” father said. 

His wife sighed and thought for a mo- 
ment. “I guess the only thing to do is to 
show him that Jesus is far, far better than 
any silly Superman!” she said. 

“Yes, it shouldn’t be difficult to prove 
that Jesus is better than a character in the 
comics.” 

But it was difficult, and far more so than 
mother and dad had ever imagined it would 
be. For each time they mentioned anything 
that Jesus could do, Tom only said, “Aw, 
Superman could do that.” 

Jesus went up to heaven in a cloud. “Aw, 
Superman whizzes through the sky.” The 
disciples were in a room, and suddenly 
Jesus was there. “Aw, Superman can go 
through closed doors, or walls.” Jesus fed 
five thousand people with a few loaves and 
fishes. “Aw, Superman could pick up a huge 
ocean liner, and take as much food as he 
wanted out of it.” 











So it went on until the day Tom was dis- 
obedient. His mother told him to do some- 
thing, and he went out to play without 
obeying her. That evening he was punished, 
and when he came to apologize before go- 
ing to bed, his mother looked at him. 

“So you're sorry, Tom,” she said. 

“Yes, Mom,” he replied. 

Instead of giving him a quick hug and a 
kiss as she usually did when he was sorry 
for a misdeed, she kept her arms at her 
sides. Striving hard to keep her face as ex- 
pressionless as Tom’s had been of late, she 
said, “Well, if you're really sorry, I guess 
you'd better ask Superman to forgive your 
sins!” 

Momentarily Tom stared at her. His em- 
barrassment was acute, and he flushed a 
deep red. 

“Well,” his mother chided gently, “aren’t 
you going to ask him to forgive you?” 

Sheepishly Tom looked at his feet, then 
at his mother. 

“I guess I’ve been awfully silly,” he said. 
“I guess Superman isn’t better than Jesus 
after all.” 

“No, Tom, he isn’t. There just isn’t any- 
one who's better than Jesus. Only Jesus can 
forgive our sins, because He is the only one 
who has died for us, because of those sins. 
Never forget that, Tom.” 

Quickly Mrs. Devonshire bent to hug 
the lad and give him her customary kiss of 
forgiveness. He went slowly out of the 
room. 

Presently he came back and said, “Mom, 
may I go to Jackie’s for ten minutes, please?” 

As she gave her permission, he ran off 
to his room. Then his footsteps sounded 
down the passage and out the front door. 
She glanced through the window as he went 
past, and she smiled a big, happy smile, 
when she saw what Tom was carrying. 

It was a big bundle of Superman comics, 
going back where they came from. 





Uncle John and the Walking Stick 
From page 11 


the wood, she sent for Uncle John. He was 
very embarrassed for he didn’t like to be 
“found out.” 

“I have a present for you, John,” said the 
old woman. “It is something you will cherish 
as long as you live.” 

She went back into the house and John 


could hear her rummaging around in a hall 
closet. Presently she came back with a walk- 
ing stick made of reddish-brown polished 
wood. 

“This cane was given my husband, Good- 
loe, by Elder James White,” she said. “I 
want you to have it. You're the first person 
I have felt like giving it to.” 

Uncle John cherished the cane, and was 
proud of showing it to visitors and telling 
his little story. When he died in 1935, Elder 
Lowell Edwards, Uncle John’s grandson got 
it. It traveled to Africa and back. Every time 
we pick it up, we remember James White, 
who gave all he had to spread the third 
angel's message. We think of Goodloe H. 
Bell, and the old Bell’s Grammar we studied 
in the seventh and eighth grades. We think 
of how strongly he built the foundations of 
our wonderful educational program. 

On this earth, “things” often last longer 
than people. But soon, when the “lame man 
will leap as an hart” there will be no need 
of crutches or wheel chairs. No, nor even 
canes to steady trembling limbs. There will 
be no trembling, no insanity, no sickness in 
the “good land.” 





W. H. Anderson, Pioneer 
From page 8 


boy and slipped off into the gloom of the 
bush. Both arrived safely in Bulawayo. 

Those were days of danger, anxiety, and 
hardship for the missionaries. The poor 
food on which they had to live and the 
many months of exposure to the hot tropical 
sun greatly weakened their resistance to 
disease. So it was with great joy that they 
witnessed the entry into the city of a col- 
umn of soldiers who had fought and 
marched from Mafeking in the South. The 
oxen were inspanned, and once more they 
turned westward. Oh, how happy they were 
to pull once more into the mission yar 
and find their homes still standing! Through- 
out the country districts there was not a 
European house or a mission or a store re- 
maining; all had been burned or looted. 
Through the providence of God, however, 
Solusi Mission was spared. After a thanks- 
giving and praise service, the missionaries 
set about the task of getting the mission 
into running order again. There was much 
to do. 

(To be continued) 
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X—Barnabas and Timothy 


(DECEMBER 6) 


Memory VERSE: “Let no man despise thy 
youth; but be thou an example of the believers, 
in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in 
faith, in purity” (1 Timothy 4:12). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read in Acts 9:26-28 how Barnabas helped 
Paul to be accepted in Jerusalem, and in Acts 
14:8-18 about one of the missionary adventures 
that came to Barnabas and Paul. Read also part 
of Paul’s second letter to Timothy, in 2 Timothy 
2:1-5. Make a start on learning the memory 
verse. 


SUNDAY 


Barnabas Helps the Church 


Open your Bible to Acts 9. 


We do not read in any of the Gospels of a 
priest or a Levite openly accepting Jesus and 
His gospel, but soon after the ascension of Jesus, 
when the believers in Jerusalem agreed to pool 
their money and possessions, we hear of a Levite 
turned Christian in the person of Barnabas. 
Some think he also was one of the seventy dis- 
ciples sent out by Jesus, but he is first men- 
tioned in Scripture in Acts 4:36. He had come 
from the island of Cyprus, and either there or 
in Jerusalem he had some land which he sold, 
and gave the proceeds to the apostles. Thus he 
showed how completely consecrated he was to 
the cause of Christ. 

Some time later we hear of Barnabas again. 
He was still in Jerusalem and he showed himself 
a friend in need to someone who was to become 
a mighty pillar in the church of God. Saul, the 
one-time persecutor, had come up to Jerusalem. 
The Jews, enraged by his turning to the Chris- 
tian religion, had plotted to take his life in 
Damascus, but he had escaped and made his way 
to Jerusalem. Saul hoped for a welcome from 
his fellow Christians. You can read in verse 26 
what was in store for him. 
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The Jewish elders with whom he had once 
worked now hated him. Was he to be cold- 
shouldered by the disciples of Christ too? It was 
then that Barnabas came to his rescue. Read in 
verse 27 how he helped Saul. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 128, pars. 2, 3; p. 129. 

THINK how much Barnabas’ friendship meant 
to Saul in time of need. 


RESOLVE to be a good friend to those who are in 
need of understanding. 


MONDAY 
Barnabas at Antioch 
Open your Bible to Acts 11. 


Gradually the gospel was reaching out from 
Jerusalem to regions beyond. Way up north in 
Antioch in Syria a great interest had been 
aroused in the message. Someone must be sent 
to help those who were looking for the light of 
the gospel. Read in verse 22 the name of the 
man whom the apostles decided to send. 

Barnabas found a wonderful group of be- 
lievers there, and he stayed some time, adding to 
the numbers and strengthening their faith by his 
teaching. Soon the work grew so heavy that 
Barnabas needed an assistant. He thought of 
Saul, the fine man whom he had introduced to 
the disciples in Jerusalem, and learning that he 
was in Tarsus, he went to find him. Read how 
they worked together, in verse 26. 

There was a good spirit among these Chris- 
tians in Antioch. It was here that the disciples 
were first given the name of Christians. When 
they heard of a famine that was to come in 
Judea, they were eager to help their fellow be- 
lievers, just as today we want to help our fellow 
believers who are in difficulties. Read in verses 
29 and 30 what they did. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 156, pars. 2, 3; p. 157, par. 1. 
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THINK of the way Barnabas gave Paul an 
opportunity to show what he could do in the 
cause of God! 


Pray that you may take advantage of the 
opportunities that come to you. 


TUESDAY 
Barnabas, the Foreign Missionary 


Open your Bible to Acts 13. 


For a year or two these two men, Barnabas 
and Saul, both very different, but working to- 
gether as a perfect pair, continued in Antioch. 
Things were going along very smoothly when 
one day something happened that was to change 
their lives. Read about it in verses 1 to 3. 

Life must have been comparatively comfort- 
able in the city of Antioch, but now the two men 
were to brave dangers from heathen and from 
fanatical Jews alike, and endure the hardships 
of traveling and living in strange places. Yet 
they counted it a privilege to go forth and 
spread the gospel farther and farther afield. 
Jesus had said, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel,’ and gladly they obeyed His 
instruction. 

Together Barnabas and Paul shared many 
wonderful experiences on this their first mis- 
sionary journey. Read the story of what hap- 
pened to these two missionaries while they were 
in Lystra, in Acts 14:8-18. 


This was the only journey the two men took 
together. Later they separated, Paul taking Silas, 
and Barnabas taking his nephew (or cousin) 
John Mark. On this missionary journey Barna- 
bas went to Cyprus to preach the gospel in his 
native land. And this is the last reference we 
have to the life and work of this great, kind 
Christian worker. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 181-183. 


Timothy was useful to God because he let his mother 
teach him from the Bible while he was still young. 





THINK how God blesses those who unite to 
work for Him. 


Pray that you may influence your friends to 
work for Jesus. 


WEDNESDAY 
Timothy, Who Heard Christ’s Call in His Youth 
Open your Bible to Acts 16. 


Although the people of Lystra had welcomed 
Paul and Barnabas, and treated them like gods, 
they were easily influenced in the other direc- 
tion when Jews from Antioch and Iconium 
came to the city and stirred up opposition to the 
missionaries. Then, instead of worshiping them, 
they took Paul out of the city and stoned him, 
leaving him for dead. He was not dead, how- 
ever, and after a while he got up and walked 
away. Among those who showed sympathy and 
gave help to Paul was a youth named Timothy. 
He was greatly impressed with the apostle’s 
bravery under the storm of stones that had been 
hurled at him. 


Timothy had a good background. His father 
was a Greek but his mother was a devout Jew, 
and with her mother became a convert to the 
Christian faith. The two women, Lois his grand- 
mother and Eunice his mother, brought Tim- 
othy up with high ideals and sound knowledge 
of the Scriptures. 

Often Paul’s thoughts turned to the fine young 
man, and when on his second missionary jour- 
ney Paul came again to Lystra, he sought out 
Timothy. You can read how Paul invited him to 
join the missionary band, in verses 1 to 3. 

So Timothy became Paul’s devoted and help- 
ful companion during many years, and in many 
places. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 202, par. 3; p. 203. 


THINK how much more we can do for God if 
we give our hearts to Him while we are young! 


Pray that you may let Jesus have all of your 
life, not just part of it. 


THURSDAY 
Timothy's Work for the Early Church 


Open your Bible to Philippians 2. 


Timothy certainly got around! He traveled 
with Paul on the second and third missionary 
journeys. Sometimes he was left to care for a 
growing company in some newly entered city. 
At other times he was sent by Paul to care for 
the needs of a large church. 


Timothy never let Paul down. In writing to 
the Philippians Paul gave high praise to Tim- 
othy. Read what he says in verses 19 to 22. 


It was to Timothy that Paul turned in his last 
days of imprisonment in Rome. He wrote that 
he was greatly desiring to see him (2 Tim. 1:4), 
and asked him to bring a cloak he had left at 
the house of Carpus in Troas, and to bring 
books and parchments. 


Paul’s letters to Timothy, the young worker 
for Christ, are of particular interest to young 
workers. He tells us to study and preach the 
Word, to beware of those who would lead us 
from the plain truths of the Bible, and to fight 
the good fight of faith, even as he himself has 
done. An ancient writer says Timothy was later 
in charge of the work in Ephesus, and that he 
suffered martyrdom there. He was a blessing to 
the church from the days of his boyhood. And 
only eternity will reveal the results of his life 
and its influence. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 498; p. 499, par. 1. 
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THINK! 
enth-day Adventist believer? 


Are you a good sample of a Sev- 


Pray that you may be a good soldier, fighting 
the fight of faith until Jesus gives out the con- 
querors’ rewards. 


FRIDAY 


Write B for Barnabas or T for Timothy after 
the description that fits each of the following: 

1. He accompanied Paul on his first mission- 
ary journey. ( ) 

2. He accompanied Paul on his second mis- 
sionary journey. ( ) 

3. He was a Levite. ( ) 

4. He gave all his possessions to the church. 
( 

5. His home was in Lystra. ( ) 

6. His home was originally in Cyprus. ( ) 

7. He was young when he started in mission- 
ary service. ( ) 

8. Paul addressed two letters to him. ( ) 

9. He befriended Paul in Jerusalem. ( ) 

10. He befriended Paul in Lystra. ( ) 

Review the memory verse. 

Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, 
Bible Story, vol. 10, pp. 149-151. 


The 





Horrid Giant of the Bush 
From page 14 


“What's the matter with it?” I asked. “Is 
it sick?” 

“No, it’s dead. Can't you notice anything 
strange about it? See if you can find its 
head!” 

I looked, and then I realized that the 
head was gone, and so was a good part of 
the upper body. “What happened? Who 
ate it?” 

“His wife ate it. That other mantis is a 
female, and after the mantis insects pair 
many times the female eats up the body of 
her husband!” 

“My—that insect sure is a horrid giant! 
Fancy eating her husband!” 

“Yes. Sometimes she has eight or more 
husbands one after the other, and eats them 
all! 

“Then,” continued Uncle Frank, “after a 
while the mother mantis lays her eggs. She 
puts them on to a leaf, then wraps them 
with as much care as we wrap a parcel. She 





covers them with a gluey fluid, and into 
this fluid she blows air bubbles. When it 
hardens, the bubbles form an insulation 
around the eggs, and this protects them 
from heat and the cold. The gluey material 
is waterproof, so the eggs are protected 
from rain.” 

“How do they get out of the eggs?” I 
asked. “Aren’t they stuck in there forever?” 


“No. God provided a very clever way for 
them to get out. The egg case is made with 
a split down the top of it. With a little effort 
on the part of the new babies, the top of 
the egg case splits open, and out come the 
tiny mantises, little miniature copies of the 
adults.” 


“I hope the birds eat a whole bunch of 
them and get even!” said Anne fiercely. 

“Well, the funny thing is that these baby 
mantises have just as ferocious appetites as 
their parents, and if these young tigers don’t 
find any other insects they can eat, they 
start on one another. Sometimes, out of a 
dozen of them, there are only one or two 
left. They do get attacked by other insects, 
though, and particularly by a certain kind of 
wasp. These wasps bore holes in the eggs 
before they hatch, and lay their eggs inside 
the mantis eggs. When the wasps hatch, 
they eat up the developing mantises.” 

“Good for the wasps!” said Anne. “But I 
always thought praying mantises were nice 
insects. 

“Well, the mantis catches a lot of flies, 
besides a great many other harmful insects, 
and is a very valuable insect to have around,” 
said Uncle Frank. “In some places it is 
against the law to kill one.” 

When we heard that, Anne and I decided 
we wouldn’t throw rocks at them every 
time we saw them, even though we might 
feel like doing so. 
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SEED DISPERSAL — By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1986 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


If all the seeds that a plant produces were to fall straight down to the ground and grow at the bot- 
tom of the plant, the new plants that grew up would be so close together they would crowd one another to 
death. So God designed ways for the seeds to scatter so all could find room to grow. Some seeds are 
blown by the wind, others are carried by birds or animals, some just roll along. The pictures show 
some of the methods, the little type explains how they work. 
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